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An old proverb claims "Women hold 
up half the sky." and by the year 2000 
this will be true economically: women 
will compose half the workforce. 
Knowing this, if we are to continue to 
be an ecdnomically strong nation, we 
must utilize ail our resources to their 
fullest. And education can be the 
prime vehicle for preparing this new 
workforce — now only nine years away. 

Education reform and gender 

Beginning with the release of A Nation 
at Risk, numerous reports have fo- 
cused on the needs of our educational 
system. The National Goals for Edu- 
cation released by President Bush in 
1990 underscore this concern: To- 
day a new standard for an educated 
citizenry is required, one suitable for 
the next century. Our people must be 
as knowledgeable, as well-trained, as 
competent, and as inventive as those 
in any nation. . . . America can meet 
this challenge if our society is dedi- 
cated to a renaissance in education. 
. . . Sweeping, fundamental change 
in our education system must be 
made."^ 

President Bush and the nation's 
governors have proposed a series of 
education goals for the nation— goals 



that will change the face of education 
and the workplace within the next 
nine years. As we examine the ways in 
which we can bes t prepare for the year 
2000 we need to identify strategies to 
increase the access and success of 
women. The Women's Educational 



... we must encourage 
and support programs 
that work for the diverse 
groups that make up our 
American population. 



Equity Act fVVEEA) Program has much 
to offer in terms of what we as a nation 
have learned about how to create and 
sustain nonsexist, multicultural pro- 
grams that increase the success of 
both females and males. 

As we examine education refonn 
and the new workplace, we can use 
learning gathered from over 17 years 
of the WEEA Program to inform our 
policies. CharolShakeshaft. a nation- 
ally re<;o ^nized educator and re- 
searcher, lias documented that, still, 
most schools and teachers use meth- 
ods that favor the approximately 15 



percent of the school population that 
is made up of white males. In order to 
have a true "renaissance in educa- 
tion." one of the key moves we must 
make is to encourage and support 
programs that work for the diverse 
groups that make up our American 
population. This means working with 
schools to reach and support all stu- 
dents, including those of "special 
populaUons" — girls, people of color, 
and people with disabilities — who 
make up the other 85 percent of our 
schools.^ 

Challenges continue 

Even with the gains that women have 
made — and there are many— smce the 
\VT)EA Program was established, major 
obstacles and inequities are siill evi- 
dent. As Deborah L. I^ode. director of 
the Institute for Research on Women 
and Gender at Stanford University, 
points out. "Statutes have been en- 
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acted to secure similar treatment for 
persons similarly situated: less eflbrt 
has centered on remedying the struc- 
tural factors that contribute to 
women*sdissimilarand disadvantaged 
status."^ 

Girls are still significantly under- 
represented in high school math and 
science courses, many never taking 
elective or advanced courses in either 
field. The same is true of computer 
courses and use of computers outside 
of school. This "choice." on the part of 
female students, closes the door on 
the possibility of pursuing math or 
science degrees in college and greatly 
narrows options for careers in techni- 
cal or nontraditional fields, where pay 
is generally much higher than in tra- 
ditionally female occupations. 

Poverty is still the "female disease." 
In 1988. women represented 62 per- 
cent of all people 16 years and older 
who live under the poverty line. Women 
still make only 70 cents for ever\^ 
dollar made by men. The median 
income of women who workyear rou nd . 
full time, was $17,606 in 1988. com- 
pared to $26,656 for men. This, while 
the majority of working women are 
doing so because of economic need, 
either as female heads of household or 
as contributors to households where 
the joint income is less than $15,000.^ 
In 1980. theNational Advisory Coun- 
cil on EconomicOpportunity predicted 
that "all other things being equal, if 
the proportion of the poor who are in 
female headed families were to in- 
crease at the same rate as it did from 
1967 to 1977. [this populaUon] would 
comprise 100%ofthe poverty popula- 
tion by the year 2000,** 

And many of the gains made by 
women as a whole over the last dec- 
ades have not translated so well for 
women of color. Women with the 
double barriers of gender and minor- 
ity race or ethnicity face additional 
burdens. For example, the average 
African- American woman workingyear 
round, full time makes $16,538. and 
the average Latina only $14,845. The 
unemplovTnent rate for African-Ameri- 
can women is 9.8 percent compared to 
3.9 for Wliite men and 4.0 for White 
women (although Africaii -American 
men lop the list at 10. 0 percent). The 
latest imures lor Native American 
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women, from the 1980 census, show 
that they havean unemployment rate 
of 12 percent. And the picture Is much 
worse for disabled women of all races 
and cultures. In 1980, only two- 
thirds of the disabled women who 
were employed— just 21 percent of all 
disabled women— had salaries above 
the poverty linc.^ 

The increase in the percentage of 
poverty-level familiesduring the 1980s 
hit people of color hardest. For ex- 
ample, the poverty rate for African- 
American women declined most dur- 
ing the 1960s. Progress slowed dra- 
maUcally during the 1970s, although 
the rate continued to decline. But the 
poverty rate actually began to rise 
again alter 1980. In 1987. the poverty 



For almost 20 years, 
WEEA projects have 
addressed critical Issues 
such as those currently 
identified as part of the 
education reform 
movement. 



rate for children in African -American 
families headed by females returned 
to the rate it was 20 years before. And 
this bleak situation has been com- 
pounded by the cutbacks in "safety 
net" programs throughout the 1980s.^ 

In the workforce, while laws have 
helped eliminate some barriers to 
women in nontraditional vocations, at 
the rate women are currently entering 
Uiese fields, it will take between 75 
and 100 years to achieve a fully inte- 
grated work force. Most women are 
still found in low-status, low- paying, 
"pink-collar" jobs. 

The nation has already glimpsed 
what happens when barriers for 
women are reduced: the number of 
women scientists and mathematicians 
increases, more women become suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs, more women 
move into corporate and educational 
administration, the number of women 
holding political office increases, and 
both men and women are more able to 
pursue lives that are emotionally and 
economically fulfilling. As we move 
toward the implementation of the vi- 
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sion promised in the National Educa- 
Uon Goals and closer to the reality of 
Workforce 2000 we can look to the 
lessons of the WEEAProgram for guid- 
ance. 

What we know 

For almost 20 years, WEEA projects 
have addressed critical issues such as 
those currently identified as part of 
the education reform movement, 
WEEA projects have created math and 
science curricula designed to encour- 
age the interest of girls and students 
of color. Some have addressed the 
need to encourage women in admini- 
stration. Others have researched the 
needs of female dropouts and found 
ways to retain girls who are at risk of 
dropping out. Still others have ad- 
dressed the special educational needs 
of Native- American women, African- 
• American students, single parents and 
displaced homemakers. Latino stu- 
dents, and Asian women. Since 1974, 
WEEA-funded projects have had a 
considerable impact on their commu- 
nities and on the country. 

Some of the cutting edge achieve- 
ments of WEEA are documented in 
Catching Up: A Review of the Women *s 
Educational Equity Act Program. ( 1) 
WEEA has been a leader in funding 
programs to open math, science, and 
technology courses and careers to 



WEEA has funded major 
programs to Improve 
educational opporttmi- 
ties and career choices 
for low-income women — 
to help break the cycle 
of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and imderemploy- 
meut of women. 



women and girls and has encouraged 
their participation by supporting im- 
portant programs to overcome past 
stereotyping. (2) WEEA took the lead 
in openingdoors to girls and women in 
nontraditional vocational education, 
fu nd ing projects to eliminate bias and 
discrimination against women and 
girls in the trades, apprenticeships. 
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and vocational programs. (3) WEEA 
has funded major programs to im- 
prove educational opportunities and 
career choices for low-ir.\come women — 
to help break the cycle of poverty, un- 
employment, and underemployment 
of women. (4) WEEA has led the way 
in supporting programs on double dis- 
crimination based on both sex and 
race/ethnicity. WEEA has made mi- 
nority women's concerns a national 
priority. (5) WEEA was the first (and to 
date only) federal program to target 
resources on the educational needs of 
disabled women — the most invisible 
and underserved women in the coun- 
try. (6) WEEA ensures wide dissemi- 
nation of materials developed by grants 
through the work of the WEEA Pub- 
lishing Center.^ 
We have learned a lot over the last 



Confront "isms" head 
on. Deal with racism, 
sexism, bias and stereo- 
typing. . . . Focus on 
equity and excellence 
will follow. 



two decades of WEEA programs. The 
messages that WEEA delivers are 
powerful. They can inform and influ- 
ence ongoing work as well as form the 
basis for new directions and ap- 
proaches. These lessons include the 
following: 

• Build collaborations. Engage 
other people in talking about and 
exploring relationships between 
equitable education and the econ- 
omy. 

• Involve new parties. Create new 
social partnerships by bringing 
new people to the table to imagine 
the future. 

• Be comprehensive. Projec* :>must 
address, or at least be aware of, 
the multiple needs of the popula- 
tion they serve. They must be 
relevant to what individuals per- 
ceive are their pressing issues. 

• Embed equity within a whole ap- 
proach. Build an infrastructure 
to surround the idea. Patches 
don't work. 

• Confront "isms" head on. Deal 
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v/ith racism, sexism, bias, and 
stereotyping in an upfront man- 
ner. Without doing this, we create 
barriers that will guarantee fail- 
ure. 

• Look through the lens of equity. 
Focus on equity and excellence 
will follow. Equity is not just nice, 
it is essential: well-done equity 
projects lead the way toward good 
ideas for everyone, 

• Encourage new visions. Equity 
raises the level of expectations 
and capitalizes on human poten- 
tial. Take advantage of this. 

• Begin early. Equity in parenting 
and early childhood is essential. 

• Be patient. The devastating ef- 
lects of generations of genderbias 
cannot be undone immediately. 
As one sex-equity speci^Jist notes. 
"The notion tliat you could un- 
bind the feet of a little girl and the 
next day she could run the mara- 
thon is simply faulty."** 

• Include both females and males. 
As we encourage women and giris 
to grow and expand their options, 
we need to develop similar efforts 
to help males both support tliese 
changes and to expand Uieir own 
potentials. 

• Disseminate what we know and 
build on it. Researchers and edu- 
cators point to the body of knowl- 
edge that exists through WEEA 
and other equity organizations: 
this model of dissemination does 
not exist for other parts of the eq- 
uity movement. The existence of 
this body of knowledge and the 
national distribution of models 
has enabled organizations 
throughout Uae country to repli- 
cate and expand services to meet 
Ihe needs of local populations — 
and. in turn, to share that new 
knowledge with others. This dy- 
namic process continues to raise 
new questions about education, 
equity, and excellence, and to pro- 
vide new insights to policymakers 
as they attempt to address the 
major issues of our society. 

Kallvcrinc Hanson 
Sundra Flansburg 

Notes 

'The White I loii so. OH tec ol ihc Secretary. 
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Important eqxiity facts 

• By 1988. there wereover 100.000 
female doctors in the U.S.. more 
than twice the number in 1975. 

• By 1 990 . women represented 40% 
of all executives, managers, and 
administrators. 

• In 1986. women earned 30% of 
the degrees in the physical sci- 
ences, mathematics, life sciences, 
and social sciences. 

• In 1985. the percentage of women 
earning B .S. degrees in engineer- 
ing was almost 14%. compared ♦o 
0.3% in 1960. 

• Women now constitute 20% of all 
dentists. 40% of all veterinari- 
ans, and 50% of all pharmacists. 

But. women still constitute large 
proportions of workers in 
traditionally female occupations. 

• In 1989. 80% of all administrative 
support (mostly clerical) workers 
were women. 

• In 1989. women were only 9% of 
precision production, craft, and 
repair workers and only 7.2% of 
the apprentices. 

• While women accounted for45% 
of the workforce and will remain 
in the labor force almost as long 
as men, they continue to earn 70 
cents for every dollar eari\ed by 
men. 
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WEE A conference Jocuses on National Education Goals 



This January, equity practitioners from 
across the country came together in 
Washington. D.C., for a ihree-day 
working conference to exchangeviews 
and strategize with nationally recog- 
nized educators and researchers. 

The WEEA program directors con- 
ference, entitled "Ekiucaucnal Equity 
for Women: Looking Toward the Year 
2000." was hosted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education and the WEEA 
Publishing Center at EDC to provide 
technical assistance to the 23 p rojects 
funded this year through WEEA. 

Gender equity and the National 
Education Goals 

A major focus of this year's conference 
was the NaUonal Goals for Education 
for the year 2000. 

The opening panel discussion. Sex 
Equity in 199 1: Lessons for the Year 
2000. brought together such leaders 
in equity as Ellen Vargyas. Sherry 
Deane. Margaret Duiikle. and Rafael 
Valdivieso to explore what must be 
done now to move toward reaching the 
goals. 

Moderator Ellen Vargyas. chair of 
the National Coalition for Women and 
Girls in Education, began the session 
by exploring gender equity concerns 
within the National Goals for Educa- 
tion. For goal 1. concerning school 
readiness for children (see box), Var- 
gyas emphasized that we must pro- 
vide the support and social services to 
women and their families that ensure 
Uiat children have a home and suffi- 
cient food and care. In order to in- 
crease the high school graduation rate, 
the aim of goal 2. "schools and com- 
munities must provide the services 
and a supportive school climate so 
that pregnant and parenting teens are 
encouraged and able to complete high 
school." she continued. 

Vargyas stressed that goals 3 and 4 . 
which concern increasing student 
competency, especially in math and 
science, are of special concern to girls 
and students of color because research 
shows that present standard i;^ed test- 
ing practices are biased in favor of 



white, middle-class males. In order to 
fairly assess all students, we must 
develop methods and instruments that 
are not biased toward one particular 
student group, she said. 

In reaching goal 5, which targets 
adult literacy and lifelong learning. 
-We must be aware of the strong Unk 
between maternal and child literacy." 
Vargyas stated. Intergenerational lit- 



. . . we need to keep in 
mind an overarching 
goal: equal education 
without regard to sex, 
race, or family income. 



eracy efforts should be integral to a 
literacy campaign. And. finally, in 
order to rid our schools of drugs and 
violence, she stressed that adequate 
drug treatment programs must be 
established, especially /or pregnant 
teens, and tiie definition of violence 
must include sexual harassment and 
assault. 

Sherry Deane. deputy executive 
director of the NaUonal Black Child 
Development Institute (NBCDI). be- 
gan by stating that we need to keep in 
mind an overarching goal: equal 
education without regard to sex. race, 
or family income. Citing a 1990 report 
issued by NBCDI. she said. "Poverty 
and race are the greatest barriers to 
good educations for African-American 
children." Deane also stated that in 
America. African-American women 
have a ten Umes greater chance of 
living in poverty than white males. 

Margaret Dunkle, director of the 
yVmerican Association of University 
Women Educational Foundation, 
emphasized the need to realize that 
our society is intergenerational. that 
we can't really help children without 
helping their families, and that chil- 
dren of today will be the parents of to- 
morrow. 

"We need to help those most in 
need." continued Dunkle. She cited a 
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recent survey that found that 53 per- 
cent of eighth graders had mothers as 
heads of household with incomes of 
less than $15,000 a year, 

Rafael Valdivieso. vice-president for 
research of the Hispanic Policy Devel- 
opment Project, pointed out that when 
we look at high school completion 
rates, as we must do to achieve goal 2, 
we must remember to look at those 
rates for differing demographic groups. 
The completion rate for Hispanics 
Ouctuates. but is currently not any 
better than it was in the seventies," he 
stated. 

**Some current programs work for 
special populations of students, " V^aldi 
vieso went on, "but what is going to 
make a major difi^erence is overall 
school restructuring that eliminates 
tracking, special remedial classes, and 
retention of students behind their 
grade levels," He pointed out that now 
when students are placed in remedial 
classes, they fall further and further 
behimi lr\eir classmates, rather than 
catching up to Uiem. 

When schools have solved basic 
structure and climate problems, Valdi- 
vieso continued, "then add-on pro- 
gieims can have a place." He advo- 
cated more use of learning methods 
that we know are effective, including 
cooperative learning, peer tutoring, 
and cross-age tutoring. 

He concluded that while we must 
work to ensure that all children are 
ready for school, we must also be sure 
that schools are ready for children. 

Females In science 

Dr. Shirley Malcom, head of»he Direc- 
torate for Education and Human Re- 
sources Programs. American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
offered strategies lor accomplishing 
goal 4— improving the science and 
math skills of American students. 

She stressed that in order to en- 
courage girls and women into the field, 
and to also keep them in it, we must 
look at tlieexisting structure and make 
the changes in it that will make it into 
a field welcoming to all. 



*Thls structure/ Malcom stated, 
"must change to one that includes 
people from the groups that we are 
after." We must continue to push for 
more women, people of color, and 
people with disabilities to be visible in 
the field, she said. 

In formulating a strategy, we need 
to include the many different people 
that Influence policy — principals, 
superintendents, teachers, 
counselors, youth workers, 
parents — and we can leam 
from what other people are 
doing. As an example, Mal- 
com talked briefly about 
Sweden, where science is 
taught in the preschools and 
the "parent component" is 
strong. 

To implement programs like 
this in the schools, Malcom 
noted, we need to work with 
teachers. "We must give them 
something to replace the 
things that we want them to 
change." she stated. We know 
that teams of teachers work- 
ing together can be very suc- 
cessful, and that we also need 
to kt teachers make activities 
their own and build on them, 
she concluded. 



more effective than a booklet with 
"serious" information. 

Program evaluation 

Anumberof the current WEEA grant- 
ees participated in project panels to 
offer experience-based perspectives 
and suggestions for future strategies 
on issues that included teen preg- 
nancyand parenting andjob training. 



National Goals for Education 
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Sharing work and results 

Walteen Grady Truely, direc- 
tor of the Project on Equal 
EducaUon Rights of the NOW 
Legal and Education Defense 
Fund, discussed the importance of 
disseminating information on success- 
ful projects, so that other people can 
adopt and build on WEEA work. 

Products can be an important 
method for encouraging others to 
develop similar programs. Grady 
Truely added. Descriptions of model 
programs, research findings, and other 
kinds of results can be disseminated 
nationwide, so that people outside the 
communities where WEEA projects 
are begun can reap the benefits of 
good programs. 

When considering product deveiop- 
incnl. or ways of reaching audiences, 
she continued. It is important to con- 
sider the way that the message is 
packaged. If your project is targeting 
urban teens, an upbeat video with 
contemporary music will probably be 



1. By the year 2000, all children in America will start 
school ready to leam. 

2. By the yeai 2000, the high school graduation rate 
will increase to at least 90 percent. 

3. By the year 2000, American students will leave 
grades four, eight, and twelve having demon- 
strated competency in challenging subject mat- 
ter including English, mathematics, science, his- 
tory, and geography: and every school In America 
will ensure that ail students leam to use their 
minds well, so they may be prepared for respon- 
sible citizenship, further learning, and produc- 
tive employment in our modem economy- 

4. By the year 2000, U.S. students wOl be first In the 
world In science and mathematics achievement. 

5. By the year 2000, every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

By the year 2000, every school in America will 
be free of drugs and violence and will offer a 
disciplined envirormient conducive to learning. 
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One project panel discussed ap- 
proaches to project evaluation. The 
panelists were Ralph Nelsen and Kath- 
leen McKean of the Columbia Educa- 
tion Center's Gender Equity for Gifted 
Elementary Students. S. LeeWinocur 
of the Huntington Beach Union 
H.S.D.'sStartSmart Project, andClalre 
l^vin of the College of New Rochelle's 
Women as School Superintendents: 
Breaking the Barriers. 

Moderator Gil Garcia, of the Office 
of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment, emphasized the importance of 
documenting program results. We 
must have a way to measure success, 
and to Imow what doesn't work, if we 
are to be able to hold up examples of 
what works in teaching math to girls 
or reducing dropoutratesamongp^eg- 
nant students, Garcia stated. 
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Each panelist offered their rationale 
for thorough evaluation, including 
refining your own program and docu- 
menting what works for future adopt- 
ers. Panelists also emphasized the 
importance of recording "serendipi- 
tous" results, results that occurred 
that weren't forecast. 

Equity and the work world 

Another issue addressed 
was women and work, in a 
panel entitled Prep^iring for 
a Productive Work Force 
in a Global Economy: 
Ek^uity and Job Training. 
The panel was moderated 
by Katherine Hanson, di- 
rector of the WEEA Pub- 
lishing Center, and par- 
ticipants were Lisa Dobey 
of Battered Women's Al- 
ternatives, Lx)uise Chiato- 
vich of the Sacramento 
School of Engineering and 
Computer Science. Sheila 
McNally of the Hartford 
Public Schools, and Lynn 
Mariaskin of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. All 
direct projects that pro- 
mote career awareness or 
training for girls or women. 

Panelists suggested a 
number of strategies to 
help women who want to 
transfer from public assis- 
tance to entry-level jobs. 
Chiatovich emphasized the 

importance of child care, financial aid, 
and other support systems so tiiat 
students can attend school oi- 
programs full time. She reported that 
many program participants must leave 
programs because of family needs. 
McNally stressed the importance of 
teaching social skills in addition to job 
skills. "We oftenjust assume women 
know these," she stated, "but some 
people need to leam these." We also 
need to strengthen self-confidence and 
to teach survival skills for a hostile 
situation. This is especially important 
for job training programs like hers, 
she continued. In which women are 
entering nontraditional fields and may 
be the only woman in a class or on a 
job site. 



student retention and teen 
pregnancy and parenting 

Increasing High School Graduation: 
Addressing the Issue of Teen Preg- 
nancy and Parenting, was moderated 
by Carrolyn Andrews of the WEEA 
Program Ofilce. Panelists were Linda 
Nicks of the Wichita Public Schools, 
Nancy Hart-Fishwick of the YWCA of 
Salem. Oregon, Joanne Monroe of Hill 
House Association, and Joyce S. North 
of the Memphis City Schools. 

Panelists described their approaches 
to working with pregnant and parent- 
ing teens to help them stay in school 
and access needed services. Schools 
need, they agreed, a more flexible defi- 
nition for "dropout," since many preg- 
nant and parenting teens experience 
intenrupted education rather than 
terminated education. Several panel- 
ists stressed the need for flexibility in 
school scheduling. Hart-Fishwick 
advocated a strong support system, 
including mentoring from adults in 
the community from early in the preg- 
nancy until after birth. 

Finally, the importance of working 
to improve attitudes of stafTand teach- 
ers was mentioned, since "one [nega- 
tive] encounter can be the straw that 
pushes kids out of school," North 
stated. 

Excellence in education through 
gender equity 

Participants and speakers concluded 
with an agreement that, in the words 
of one moderator, "we must continue 



to promote gender equity as an inte- 
gral part of quality education." 

The moderator con tinued.'We need 
to continue to raise questions about 
how these education efforts translate 
for girls and women and people of 
color, and to offer strategies based on 
our knowledge of what works." With- 
out this continued effort much of the 
ground gained in educational equity 
can be lost. 



ERIC seeks equity 
materials 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban 
Education (ERIC/CUE) processes 
documents on sex equity for the ERIC 
database, and invites you to submit 
your work. ERIC/CUE would like to 
receive any printed materials (pub- 
lished or unpublished) of interest to 
professionals and the public concerned 
with education. Appropriate docu- 
ments include research reports, pro- 
gram descriptions, position papers, 
feasibility/evaluation papers, curric- 
ula, and teaching or resource guides. 

Authors retain copyright and are 
free to submit materials for later pub- 
lication in journals or other sources. 

Send two copies of the documents 
you would like included in ERIC to: 
ERIC/CUE. Box 40. Teachers College. 
Columbia University. New York. NY 
10027.212-678-3433. 



New WEEA curriculum 

A new curriculum published by the 
WEEA PublishingCenter helps teach- 
ers to build student motivation and 
interest in school. 

Going Places: An Enrichment Pro- 
gram to EmpoiL'cr Students is a middle 
school curriculum designed to reduce 
dropouts and engage students in learn- 
ing and, ultimately, help them feel 
connected to high school. 

Based on the San Diego City School's 
successful Seek Out Success model. 
Going Places addresses the specific 
needs of potential dropouts through 
enrichment and hands-on, coopera- 
tive group learning, as well as concen- 
trating on the learning styles of stu- 
dents from diverse racial and ethnic 
backgrounds. Through a program of 
personal discovery and skills develop- 
ment, students fmd reasons to stay in 
school. The teacher- developed cur- 
i;1culum guides students through a 
process that includes the examina- 
tion of personal values and biases, the 
enrichment of communication skills, 
and the development of career aware- 
ness — all of which strengthen self- 
esteem and sense of belonging. 

Going Places is available for $32.00 
(plus $4 shipping) from EDC, WEEA 
Publishing Center, 55 Chapel St., 
Newton. MA 02160. MasterCard or 
Visa charges and purchase orders are 
accepted at 1 -800-225-3088 (in Mas- 
sachusetts 6 1 7-969-7 1 00). 
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